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KANT'S CRITIC OF PURE REASON, CRITICISED 
AND EXPLAINED BY HIMSELF. 

[translated prom kant's appendix to his prolegomena.] 

BY A. E. KROEGEE. 

Since all the methods heretofore pursued to constitute 
Metaphysics a real science have proved fruitless, and since it 
is most likely that such endeavors will never be realized 
unless a preliminary Criticism of Pure Reason 1 be established, 
it seems to be not an unfair request that the attempt to estab- 



1 "Science of Knowledge." [The 1 translator desires to remark that the term 
Oritik der reinen VemuHft is literally translated Oi-iticiam of Pure Reason, and 
that the words " Pure Reason " signify, in Kant's terminology, the purely intellec- 
tual faculty of the human mind, to the exclusion of the moral faculty, which 
Kant treats in his Critic of Practical Reason, and also of the faculty of judgment, 
which he treats in his Critic of that name. Those three critics go together, and 
constitute one great work, a fact that should not be lost sight of. The following 
article, wherein Kant, in vigorous and unmistakable language, declares the real 
drift of his Critic of Pure Reason, concerning which there has been — foolishly, as 
the translator believes — so much misunderstanding, appeared^ as an appendix to 
his Prolegomena, which is, as Kant himself expresses it, a sort of text-book ofj or 
guide to, his Critic of Pure Reason. In short, the Prolegomena are the Critic of 
Pure Reason itself, in a very condensed form (reduced to about one-eighth in bulk, 
I should say), and arrayed in the analytical — not, like the Oritic, in the synthet- 
ical — method. Students of Kant cannot take hold of a better work as a general 
introduction to his system. — A. E. K.] 

1 * XIV -1 
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lish such a Criticism be carefully and thoroughly examined ; 
unless, indeed, students choose rather to give up all claim to 
Metaphysics, in which case no objection can be made, pro- 
vided those students remain true to their purpose. 

If we take the course of things as it is in reality, and not 
as it ought to be, we find that there are two kinds of judg- 
ments : one which precedes an investigation — which would 
occur in our case if the reader should pronounce a judgment 
on my Criticism of Pure Reason from the standpoint of his 
Metaphysics, the very possibility whereof my Criticism under- 
takes to question — and another kind, which follows an inves- 
tigation — as, where the reader is able to put aside for awhile 
the consequences that result from my critical investigations, 
and that may run very hard against his adopted Metaphysics. 
If the doctrines of ordinary Metaphysics were acknowledgedly 
certain, as those of geometry, the former kind of judgment 
would be valid ; for, if the results of certain principles are in 
conflict with established truths, those principles are false, and 
to be rejected without further investigation. But if this is not 
so ; if in Metaphysics there is not a hoard of indisputably certain 
synthetical propositions ; and if it should turn out to be that 
a number of its propositions, seemingly as valid as the best of 
them, are yet at variance with each other as to their results ; 
and that the science of Metaphysics, indeed, does not show us 
at all a sure criterion of the truth of really metaphysical (syn- 
thetical) propositions — then the former mode of passing 
judgment is not allowable, and an investigation of the prin- 
ciples of my Criticism must precede any attempt to judge of 
its worth or worthlessness. 

/Specimen of a Judgment on my Critic of Pure Reason Pre- 
' ceding an Investigation. 

Such a judgment maybe found in a review published in the 
Goettingischen Gelehrten Anzeiger, third supplement, of date 
January 19, 1782, page 40 : — 

" When an author, who is well acquainted with the subject 
of his work, and has generally been anxious to put down the 
result of his own thoughts in its elaboration, falls into the 
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hands of a reviewer who, on his part, is sharp-sighted enough 
to spy out the points on which the worth or worthlessness of 
the work is chiefly dependent ; who does not cling to phrases, 
but goes to the root of things, and not merely examines the 
principles from which the author started, it may very well 
happen that the author should be displeased at the severity of 
the judgment. The public, however, remains indifferent, 
since it gains thereby, and the author ought to be content that 
he obtains an opportunity to correct or explain his work, thus 
timely reviewed by a competent judge, and in this way, if he 
believes himself to be in the right, to remove in time the bone 
of contention, which afterwards might be in the way of the 
success of his work." 

I am in another predicament with regard to my reviewer. 
He appears not to have comprehended at all what I wished to 
arrive sit in the investigation which I — luckily or unluckily — 
undertook ; and, be it ascribable to impatience in having to 
think through so voluminous a work, or to ill-humor at the 
threat of reform in a science which he imagined to be fixed on 
a permanent basis long ago, or, which I very reluctantly 
assume, to a really narrow-minded faculty of going beyond 
the ordinary School-Metaphysics — in short, he wades floun- 
deringly through a long series of propositions, in reading 
which one cannot think any thing at all, unless their premises 
are known. Here and there he scatters his censure, of which, 
again, the reader perceives no ground or reason any more 
than he understands their meaning, except that it is directed 
against my work. Hence his review is of no advantage to 
the public, and cannot do me any harm in the judgment of 
competent critics ; and I would have passed the review alto- 
gether in silence, if it did not give me occasion for some ex- 
planations that may protect the reader of these Prolegomena 
against misinterpretation. 

My reviewer, in order that he may be able to place himself 
on a standpoint from which he can place my whole work be- 
fore the eyes of the public in the manner most unfavorable to 
myself, and at the same time escape any special investigation 
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thereof, begins his review, as he ends it, by saying : "This 
work is a system of transcendent [or, as he translates it, 
higher 1 '] Idealism." 

At reading these lines I saw at once to what sort of a review 
they would lead; just about as if a person who had never 
heard or seen anything of geometry were to alight upon a 
copy of Euclid, and were asked to give his judgment upon it. 
After turning over some leaves and examining the figures, he 
would probably say : "This book is a systematic school of 
drawing. The author makes use of a particular mode of 
speech, in order to give mysterious, incomprehensible rules, 
that, after all, can accomplish no more than any person can 
achieve by means of good natural eyesight, etc." 

Let us see, however, what sort of an idealism that is which 
runs through my whole work, although it by no means con- 
stitutes the soul thereof. 

The proposition of all genuine Idealists, from the Eleatic 
school down to that of Bishop Berkeley, is contained in this 
formula: "All cognition through our senses and experience 
is nothing but pure appearance, and the ideas of pure under- 
standing and reason alone contain truth." 

But the proposition which governs and determines my 
Idealism all through is, on the contrary, as follows: "All 



1 On no account higher. High steeples, and their similars, metaphyically- 
high men, are not for me. My place is in the fruitful Bathos of experience, and 
the word transcendental,* the significance whereof I have so often explained, seems 
not even to have been looked at by my reviewer. Something transcendental does 
not signify anything which transcends all experience, but which, although it — 
a priori — precedes U> has yet no other mission than to make empirical cognition 
possible. Whenever those conceptions go beyond experience, their use is called 
transcendent, and must be distinguished for their immanent use — that is to say, 
their use limited to experience. 

* [Kant here again alludes to the vital distinction between transcendental and 
transcendent, a distinction to which I also have had occasion to refer on various 
occasions. I take this opportunity to state once more that "transcendentalism," 
as the word is used by Kant, is so much distinct from transeendentism, that 
the transcendental philosophy of Kant expressly negates the possibility of tran- 
scendent reasoning, and would throw all such argumentations or mystic utterances 
as constitute what is generally known in this country as Transcendentalism into 
the rubbish chamber of illegitimate synthetical a priori propositions. — A. B. K.] 
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cognition of things resulting from pure understanding or 
pure reason is nothing but mere appearance, and only experi- 
ence gives truth." 

Now, this is the very reverse of that " genuine " Idealism. 
How, then, did it happen that I made use of the expression 
Idealism for an utterly opposite purpose, and that the reviewer 
never perceived the distinction? 

The solution of this difficulty rests upon a matter that 
might easily have been gathered, if he had been so disposed, 
from the context of the work itself. Space and Time, together 
with all that they contain, are not the Things or their Quali- 
ties in themselves, but belong merely to the appearance 
thereof; and up to this point I entirely agree with the com- 
mon Idealist. But they, and amongst them, specially, Berk- 
eley, consider Space as a merely empirical representation, 
which is made known to us altogether like the appearances 
within it, and only by means of experience or perception. I, 
on the contrary, show that Space — and Time also — though 
Berkeley paid no attention to the Time fact — can be cognized 
by us, with all their a priori determinations, because Space and 
Time are inherent in us in advance of all perception or expe- 
rience, as pure forms of sensuousness, and hence make possi- 
ble all contemplation thereof, and hence also all phenomena. 
From this it results, that since truth rests upon universal and 
necessary laws as criterions, experience can have no criterions 
of truth in Berkeley's system, since his system furnishes no a 
priori basis for the phenomena thereof; from which it follows, 
again, of course, that experience is nothing but a mere phe- 
nomenon (appearance). But with me, Space and Time (and 
the pure conceptions of the understanding therewith con- 
nected) prescribe the law a priori to all possible experience, 
and thus furnish at the same time a sure criterion whereby to 
distinguish truth from appearance in experience. 1 



1 Genuine Idealism always has its fantastic purpose, and, indeed, can have no 
other ; but my Idealism has no other purpose than to comprehend the possibility 
of our d, prion cognition of objects of experience — a problem which has never as 
yet been solved, if, indeed, it has ever been proposed. Now, this my Idealism 
utterly overthrows the whole of that fantastic Idealism which always draws con- 
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My so-called, properly named critical-Idealism is, therefore, 
of a very peculiar kind — namely, in this way : that it over- 
throws the common Idealism, and that it first gives objective 
reality to all a priori cognition — even that of Geometry — 
which the most zealous of realists would not have been able to 
maintain without this my proof of the ideality of Space and 
Time. In such a state of affairs I was anxious, in order to 
avoid any misunderstanding, to attach another appellation than 
that of Idealism to my system, but it did not seem practicable 
to change the name altogether. Hence I beg that I may be 
permitted to call it in future, as I have done heretofore, formal, 
or, better still, critical Idealism, in order to distinguish it from 
the dogmatical Idealism of Berkeley and the skeptical Ideal- 
ism of Descartes. * * * 

There is still much in the way to explain why a scholarly 
periodical, let its contributors have been selected with ever so 
much care and precaution, cannot keep up its otherwise well- 
deserved standing on the field of Metaphysics. Other sciences 
and branches of knowledge have a standard. The science of 
Mathematics has that standard within itself ; History and The- 
ology have their standard in profane and sacred writings ; 
Physics and Medicine in Mathematics and Experience ; Law 
in Statutes; and even matters of Taste (^Esthetics) have a 
standard in the models of the ancients. But to find a stand- 
ard for the measurement of what we call Metaphysics is still 
a matter of the future. I have attempted, however, to deter- 
mine it, as well as its application. 

But, what is to be done in the meanwhile, and until such a 
standard is adopted, in order to make possible judgments on 
this kind of writings — books on Metaphysics? If they are 
of a dogmatic kind, every critic may do as he pleases. No 
one will remain master for a long time, since some other one 
will arise to block his game. But if they are of a critical 



elusions — as can be seen even from Plato — from our & priori cognition (even 
those of geometry) to another — namely, intellectual — contemplation than that 
of our senses ; and simply because not one of those Idealists has ever as much as 
dreamed that the senses also could contemplate d, priori. 
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kind — and not merely in regard to other writings, but in 
regard to reason itself, in which case the standard of judgment 
cannot be already assumed as generally admitted, but must 
first be discovered — we may very well beg that objections 
and blame be set aside ; and still there must be at least a desire 
for harmony at the basis, since the need of a common under- 
standing is mutual, and the lack of required insight causes a 
judicially decisive tone to appear improper. 

But, in order to connect this, my defence, at the same time 
with the interest of the philosophical commonwealth, I hereby 
make a proposition which is decisive as to the manner in which 
all metaphysical investigations must be directed to their com- 
mon object. This is nothing else than what mathematicians 
have done in other cases, to decide the advantage of their res- 
pective methods in a contest ; that is to say, a challenge to my 
reviewer to prove by a priori reasoning, in his own way, any 
single one truly metaphysical — namely, synthetical — propo- 
sition, cognized a priori through conceptions ; nay, were it 
but the most indispensable — as, for instance, the principle of 
the permanency of substance, or of the necessary determina- 
tion of the events of the world through their cause. If he 
eannot furnish this proof — and silence is consent — he must 
admit that (Metaphysics being altogether impossible without 
an apodictical certainty of propositions of this kind ) the pos- 
sibility or impossibility of Metaphysics must first be decided in 
a Criticism of Pure Reason. He is, therefore, bound either 
to confess that the principles of my criticism are right, or 
to prove their invalidity. But since I see in advance that, 
however recklessly he may heretofore have relied upon the 
certainty of his propositions, he cannot now, where a strict 
proof is required, find a single proposition within the whole 
realm of Metaphysics which he can boldly advance, I am ready 
to grant him the most advantageous condition that can be 
granted in a contest, namely, to relieve him of the onus pro- 
banda, and take it upon my own shoulders. 

First, He will find in these Prolegomena and in my Criti- 
cism of Pure Reason (Theses and Antitheses of the four 
Antinomies) eight propositions, each two of which contradict 
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each other, and yet each whereof belongs necessarily to the 
science of Metaphysics, which science must either accept or 
refute them — although there is not one of them which some 
philosopher or another has not accepted in his turn. Now, my 
reviewer is at liberty to choose, at his pleasure, any one of 
these eight propositions, and to accept it without proof — 
(which I shall grant him), but only one, since a waste of time 
will be as obnoxious to him as to me — and then to attack my 
proof of the very opposite proposition. If, then, I shall nev- 
ertheless be able to save my proof, and thus be able to show* 
to him that, in- accordance with principles which every dog- 
matic science of Metaphysics must recognize, the very oppo- 
site of the proposition chosen by him can be proved quite as 
clearly as his own, the conclusion is that there is in the 
science of Metaphysics an origina> sin, which cannot be ex- 
plained, and much, less solved, unless we ascend to its birth- 
place, pure reason itself; and hence it will be necessary either 
to accept my Critic of Pure Reason or to substitute a better 
one ; in which latter case, however, mine will at least have to 
be studied, which is all that I demand at present. If I, how- 
ever, can not save my proof, then a synthetical proposition a 
priori is established by dogmatical principles on the part of my 
opponent ; my accusations against the science of Metaphysics 
have, therefore, been wrong, and I am ready to acknowledge 
his censure of my Critic of Pure Reason to have been legiti- 
mate (though that is by no means a consequence). 

Proposition to arrive at a Judgment on the Critic of Pure 
Reason, following an Investigation. 

I am under obligations to the public for the silence with 
which it has honored my work for a considerable time, since 
this evinces at least a postponement of judgment, and hence 
some presumption that in a work which abandons all old tracks, 
and strikes out an entirely new one, not at first easily to be fol- 
lowed, there may, after all, be contained some thing by means 
of which an important, but now died-out branch of human 
knowledge may receive new life and fruitfulness. It thus 
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evinces carefulness not to break off and destroy the tender 
graft by an over-hasty judgment. A specimen of such a re- 
view, delayed on account of the above reason, has just now 
reached me. 

And now — since an extensive building cannot possibly be 
judged by a casual glance, in its entirety — I propose that my 
work should be examined piece by piece, from its basis up- 
ward, and that in so doing use be made of the Prolegomena, 
as a general text-book, as it were, with which to compare the 
work itself, as occasion may arise. If this suggestion were 
nothing more than my imagination of an importance which 
vanity usually attaches to our own productions, it would be 
immodest, and deserve to be indignantly rejected. But, in the 
matter of speculative philosophy, things are now at a point 
where they threaten to become extinguished altogether, al- 
though human reason clings to them with a never-to-be-ex- 
tinguished inclination, and endeavors to change itself into 
indifference now only because it is being incessantly deceived. 

In our age of thought, it is not to be presumed that men of 
merit will not improve every occasion to contribute toward 
the common interest of the constantly growing self-enlighten- 
ment of reason, if there is any hope visible that the desired 
object may be attained. Mathematics, Natural Sciences, 
Laws, Arts, even Morals, etc., do not completely absorb the 
soul ; there always remains a space in it, left for the occu- 
pancy of pure and speculative reason ; and the emptiness of 
this place forces us to seek, apparently, occupation and enter- 
tainment, but, in point of fact, only mental dissipation, in 
caricatures, play-work, or phantasms, so that we may deafen 
the annoying call of reason, which, by its very nature, de- 
mands some thing that may satisfy itself on its own account, 
and not cause it to work merely on behalf of other purposes, 
or in the interest of other inclinations. Hence it seems to me 
that a work vvhich busies itself solely with this sphere of in- 
itself-existing reason, 1 must, on that very account — namely, 
because in it all other cognitions, nay, even all other pur- 



[A Science of Knowledge, in Fichte's terminology. — A. B. K.] 
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poses — unite into a whole — have a great charm for every one 
who ever has attempted thus to enlarge his conceptions — a 
greater charm, indeed, I think, than any other theoretical 
knowledge holds out, since no one would likely exchange the 
former for the latter. 

I propose these Prolegomena rather than the Critic of Pure 
Reason itself, as such a text-book, for the following reason : 
Although I am still quite satisfied with the latter work, so far 
as its contents, arrangement, method, and the care bestowed 
on each proposition are concerned — for each proposition had 
to be carefully examined and tested ; and it took me years to 
satisfy myself fully, not of the whole work, but sometimes 
even of a single one of its propositions, in regard to its 
sources — I am not fully satisfied with my expositions of some 
of the chapters of its Elementary Part — as, for instance, the 
Deduction of the Conceptions of the Understanding, or the 
chapter on the Paralogisms of Pure Reason, a certain ampli- 
tude therein obscuring clearness. In their place, therefore, 
the chapters of the Prolegomena that relate to the same sub- 
ject may be used as a basis of investigation. 

It is said of the Germans, in their praise, that, in matters 
wherein pertinacity and diligence are required, they are able 
to excel all other nations. If this impression is correct, there 
is here an opportunity to confirm it by completing a work, 
concerning the happy termination of which there can scarcely 
be a doubt, and in which all thinking men have an equal inter- 
est, though it has never yet been achieved. This is especially 
the case here, since the science which it concerns is of so 
peculiar a character that it can be established at once in all 
its completeness, and in such a permanent condition that it 
cannot thereafter be advanced in the least, or amplified by 
later discoveries, 1 (I do not count in any ornamentation that 
might be appended in the way of increased clearness or prac- 
tical usefulness) — an advantage which no other science pos- 



1 [This same statement has been even more emphatically put forward by Fichte, 
and seems to have been made then, as it is now made, one of the main objections 
to the general recognition of a universal Science of Knowledge. — A. E. K.] 
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sesses, or can possess, since no other science relates to so 
isolated a faculty of cognition, one so independent of and 
unmixed with any other faculty. At the same time, it appears 
to me that this suggestion of mine does not hit upon an 
unfavorable period, since people in Germany seem nowadays 
not to know wherewith to employ themselves, unless it be the 
so-called useful sciences — provided it does not seem to be 
mere play, but also business, whereby a permanent object may 
be attained. 

I must leave it to others to devise the means by which the 
efforts of scholars can be united for such a purpose. It is 
not, however, my intention to request any one to merely fol- 
low my propositions, or merely flatter me with a hope of their 
success. On the other hand, there may be attacks, repeti- 
tions, limitations, or perhaps confirmations, corrections, or 
extensions thereof. All I want is, that the matter be inves- 
tigated from its very basis, and then it can no longer fail that 
a system — though it be not mine — be thus established which 
will be an inheritance to our posterity for which it must be 
grateful. 

It would be useless to show here what might be expected 
of a science of Metayhysics, if scholars were first agreed as to 
the correctness of the fundamental principles of the Critic of 
Pure Keason, and how that science would by no means appear 
so poor, and be reduced to so small a figure as men think — 
though deprived of its false feathers — but rather shine forth 
in another respect, respectably and grandly. But all other 
practical uses which such a reform would bring about are too 
evident to need pointing out. 

The general science of Metaphysics was useful at least in 
this : that it looked up the elementary conceptions of the 
human understanding, in order to make them clear, and in 
explaining, to define them by analysis. In this way that 
science became an educational school for reason, in whatever 
direction reason might choose to employ itself. But, then, 
this was really all the good that science did accomplish ; for it 
annihilated again this, its merit, by favoring in the manner of 
reckless assertions the conceitedness ; and in the manner of 
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subtle evasions and embellishments the sophistiy ; and in the 
manner of the ease whereby it sought to get over the most dif- 
ficult problem of thought, through means of a little scholasti- 
cism, the general emptiness of thought (which is all the more 
seductive in that it has the choice of borrowing, on the one side, 
from the language of science, and on the other side from that of 
popularity ; and which is, therefore, a Jack of all Trades, but a 
master of none). The Critic of Pure Reason, on the contrary, 
first establishes the standard for our judgment whereby real 
knowledge can with certainty be distinguished from pretended 
knowledge ; and, by applying it to its fullest extent in the 
science of Metaphysics, gives rise to a mode of thinking which 
subsequently extends its beneficial influence to all other fields 
of reasoniug, and thus inspires them all with true philosophic 
spirit. But even the service which it confers upon theology 
in making it independent from the judgment of dogmatic 
speculation, and thus placing that science in a position of abso- 
lute security against the attacks of such opponents, is surely 
not to be underrated ; for ordinary Metaphysics, although 
promising theology great support, was not able subsequently 
to fulfil its promise, and rather placed weapons in the hands 
of the enemy when it called dogmatic speculation to its assist- 
ance. Fantastic vagaries, finally, which can pass current in 
an enlightened age only when they take refuge behind school 
metaphysics — under whose protection they may dare to rave, 
as it were, rationally — are driven by critical philosophy out 
of this, their last hiding-place. Above all, however, it must 
surely be of great importance to a teacher of metaphysics to 
be able to say for once, with general consent, that what he 
teaches is now at last a Science, and hence of real use to the 
Commonwealth. 



